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Pennsylvania’s Coal and Iron Police 


The murder of John Barcoski, a miner and farmer of 
Tyre, Pa. on February 10, 1929, by members of the Coal 


of and Iron Police who beat him to death, aroused the people 
His of the state once more to the evils of the industrial police 
ice, | system. Pennsylvania created, by a statute of 1865, a sys- 
to tem by which railroads and mines might employ guards 


deputized by the state and exercising the powers of state 


c's ollicers but paid by the company employing them. At fre- 
ect fF quent intervals, during industrial disturbance, charges are 
|. made against the Coal and Iron Police for illegal and 
ent human acts. The report made by the Federal Council’s 
nan § Department of Research and Education about a year ago, 
yuse he Coal Strike in Western Pennsylvania, contained the 
that § following with reference to the system: 

only § “In employing with legal sanction the Coal and Iron 
vor. § Police the coal companies incur a solemn obligation not 
s. to divert the processes of orderly government to private 


nds. It is almost impossible to preserve justice in a time 
Mf industrial crisis when officers of the peace are carried 
on the payrolls of industrial corporations. This practice 
does not become salutary by virtue of legality or long 
precedent. The remedy for it is, of course, legislative and 
tmust be undertaken by the state. 
“If this objectionable system cannot be presently abol- 
shed, as it ultimately should be, it can at least be mitigated 
bya much more rigid supervision of this police force by 
the state. At present it is in effect a private police force, 
inder private control, but exercising public authority.” 
The report was given extensive publicity and called 


> dis- Fl forth some emphatic editorials but no definite effort was 
nity, # made at that time to correct the evils to which it called at- 
vheré i tention. This recent outrage, however, was the signal for 
ireas. an outburst on the part of the press, religious leaders, and 
beet § civic and labor organizations such as seldom occurs in any 
g community. 
utisM@ @ An editorial in the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, Feb- 
gence B rary 21, 1929, says that “there are many instances on 
sents Hf record of Coal and Iron Police who have been declared to 
1s for le guilty of exceeding their authority, of inflicting injus- 
at tee on innocent persons, of attacking citizens in utter dis- 
; WIN" Bt gard of the law, and of assault and murder under the 
reset Hf most brutal circumstances. 
tothe B “The latest reported crime of this kind was, according 
of the county detectives and the testimony of eyewitnesses, the 
upon murder of an unoffending farmer by three Coal and Iron 
sons | Policemen in the employ of the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 
pons @i#te crime, as described by these witnesses, was almost too 
to theestial and revolting to be believed. But the testimony is 
. h far unshaken that three of these alleged officers of the 


hw, , .. beat, kicked, jumped on, and hammered the victim 
of their blood-lust until his skull was broken, and his en- 
te rib structure was crushed in upon his lungs. 
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construed 


“Horrible as this display of ferocity is, it may be ex- 
pected to recur again and again as long as the nefarious 
system is allowed to stand. The type of men employed, 
the wide latitude of action which appears to be given them, 
their apparent expectation that in the license of their sav- 
agery they will be protected by the companies whose in- 
terests they serve, their obvious belief that they are them- 
selves above all law, being backed by political and economic 
power as well as by the authority of the state—all this 
leads almost inevitably to a contemptuous disregard of the 
rights of citizens, the exercise of ungovernable strong-arm 
methods, and the defeat of justice in acts of outrageous 
crime. ... 

“The presence of this system in the state and its long 
continuance may be construed as a confessed inability of 
the commonwealth to keep the peace and care for its 
people by its own police forces. There is also evidence here 
of the power of economic groups to wrest the rights of 
government from the people and to use them for their own 
advantage, as a state within a state. . . . 

“The unholy alliance between the government of Penn- 
sylvania and the management of private business inter- 
ests, out of which union have come those injustices and 
atrocities that stain the record of these policemen, should 
be dissolved forthwith. It is to be hoped that the legisla- 
ture will pass some bill authorizing an immediate dissolu- 
tion. 

“The Coal and Iron Police should be wiped out. Let 
Pennsylvania govern her own people!” 

For several months there has been a drive on by variov 
organizations to obtain legislation which would abolish 
the Coal and Iron Police. Governor Fisher announced that 
he favored stricter regulation of them, and bills for that 
purpose were introduced in both houses of the legislature. 
In spite of the public sentiment aroused by the Barcoski 
murder, efforts were made to keep the committees in charge 
of the bills from reporting them before the legislature ad- 
journed. 

Mass meetings were held to protest and to demand that 
the legislature pass the Musmanno bill which was spon- 
sored by the Governor. On April 13, a mass meeting called 
by the local branch of the Civil Liberties Union and by 
the Constitutional Rights Committee of Pittsburgh was 
attended by representatives of these organizations, of the 
Allied Board of Trade, the Civic Club, the Family Wel- 
fare Association, the Council of Jewish Women, the United 
Mine Workers, the State Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Women’s Clubs. Prominent churchmen, both 
Protestant and Catholic, denounced the Coal and Iron 
Police system and demanded the enactment of the Mus- 
manno bill. 

Dean Percy G. Kammerer of the Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral stated that he appeared as Secretary 
of the Constitutional Rights Committee of Pittsburgh to 
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support every movement put forth by the people who had 
lifted up their voices to rid the commonwealth of a dan- 
gerous and pernicious oligarchy of abused power. Dr. 
Albert E. Day, pastor of the Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church, dwelt upon the record of atrocities under the Coal 
and Iron Police system and called attention to the anoma- 
lous position in which a state puts itself when it surrenders 
the exercise of its police power to parties hired by private 
interests. 

“Suppose a school should turn over the business of edu- 
cation to someone else, keeping its building, bell and desks, 
books, playgrounds and teachers, but confessing itself un- 
able to perform the task of education. 

“Suppose a church were to turn over the business of 
religion to someone else, keeping its building, organ and 
choir, but refusing to assume the responsibility or impar- 
tation of religion. ... 

“When a state abdicates the exercise of police power 
and turns that power over to someone else, it ceases inso- 
far to be a state. It stands before the world as a betrayer 
of its own people. It has proven traitor to its trust and is 
not worthy of the name of state. . . . 

“T should like to ask the employers how they would 
enjoy living under the supervision of police employed by 
the miners, not merely when at their factory, but when 
they walk the streets in front of their homes and in the 
homes themselves. . . .” 

Rev. James R. Cox, rector of St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church, denounced the tactics of the political leaders who 
were attempting to kill the Musmanno bill and opposed 
any compromise in the fight being waged to abolish the 
Coal and Iron Police. Resolutions were adopted condemn- 
ing the actions of the legislators and industrial leaders who 
were attempting to defeat the pending legislation. 

The same evening at the Jefferson Day dinner of inde- 
pendent Democratic women similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York, who 
was the principal speaker. 

Following the protests which came from various quarters 
the committee of the Senate which had refused to report 
the Musmanno bill met again and voted to report it. Re- 

ferring to this action and the passage of the bill an edi- 
torial in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette stated that “seldom 
has there been a more brazen challenge of public sentiment 
than in the recent endeavor to bury the measure in Senate 
committee. A boss-ruled Assembly seemed ready to flout 
the popular resentment against the system and quietly obey 
whispered orders. It underestimated the depth and inten- 
sity of popular opinion, and doubtless expected the whole 
matter to be quickly forgotten in the final hectic hours of 
the session. Too often in the past the public has accepted 
with lamb-like docility similar betrayals of its trust. .. . 

“The passage of the bill is an object lesson for those 
who at times become discouraged over the apparent lack 
of responsiveness on the part of the public to important 
political questions. The present session of the legislature 
will go down in state history as one of the most com- 
pletely controlled and bossed on record. Despite that fact, 
when the people were roused sufficiently to show their 
indignation at the contemplated surrender on this bill, 
senators and representatives fell over themselves and each 
other in their haste to pass it.” 

The bill provided that the governor should appoint and 
commission special policemen to be known as “industrial 
police” who would be paid by the corporations employing 
them. Although these police would have the powers of 
police in first class cities they might exercise their powers 
only on the property of the company hiring them and upon 
highways within a distance of 1,000 feet of the buildings 


and structures of the company. The bill made it the duty 
of the governor to require applicants to give detailed state 
ments on the nature of their employment for three years 
previous to their appointment and to furnish a certificat 
signed by three reputable citizens that the applicant is a 
“honest, sober, peaceful and orderly citizen” and that their 
sponsors are willing to give such further information a 
the governor may desire. It would then be the duty of th 
governor “‘acting through such especially qualified investi. 
gator or investigators as may be employed by him for th 
purpose, to make a careful examination as to the truthful 
ness of the statements contained in the application, th 
character and reputation of the persons whose appointment 
is requested therein, and the necessity for the appointment 
of industrial police, or additional industrial police, as the 
case may be, for the protection of the applicant’s property, 
The governor may grant the application and appoint ani 
commission the persons whose appointment is therein re 
quested, or he may refuse any or all the appointments re 
quested, and it shall not be necessary for him to state any 
reason for his refusal.” 

Every industrial policeman appointed would be required 
to give a bond of $2,000 and subscribe to the oath required 
by the state Constitution. The governor would have the 
power to investigate the conduct of policemen and might 
revoke their commissions at his pleasure. Various other 
safeguards against abuses were included in the bill. 

The Musmanno bill, which originated in the assembly, 
was passed by both houses. Although it fell far short of 
providing the reform that had been called for, the bill was 
aimed at removing certain specific causes of serious com 
plaint. But another bill (Mansfield bill) which placed 
practically no restrictions on the powers of industrial police 
to arrest and which originated in the Senate was also 
passed by both houses. Thus the governor was left ina 
position to choose between the bills. He could limit the 
activities of these police practically to company property ot 
he could give them virtually the same degree of power 
which the former Coal and Iron Police possessed. He 
signed the Mansfield bill, which thus becomes law, and the 
act of 1866 which established the Coal and Iron Police s 
repealed. 

The principal change in the regulation of these police 
under the Mansfield law is the requirement of bonds in 
the sum of $2,000. They must also be residents of the 
state for at least one year before appointment by the 
governor. 

The executive committee of the American Civil Liber 
ties Union, Pittsburgh Branch, declares that “the legisla 
ture and the governor stand condemned before the bar of 
public opinion, and the real rulers of Pennsylvania are re 
vealed as the coal and manufacturing interests.” The 
Allegheny County Branch of the Pennsylvania Committee 
on Penal Affairs issued a statement that “a more flagrant 
disregard for his own pledges, for fundamental principles 
of law and order and for public opinion plainly man 
fested over a long period of time, has not come to the 
attention of civic leaders of Pennsylvania in years than the 
action of Governor Fisher in signing the Mansfield rathet 
than the Musmanno bill to alter the status of Coal and 
Iron Police. . . . It is evident that if the voice of public 
opinion was not heard by him, some other voice spoke 
nearer and louder.” 

In response to the storm of protest because he signed 
the Mansfield bill the governor maintains that he has sufh 
cient power to establish regulations that will control the 
activities of the Coal and Iron Police, although they at 
allowed to make arrests off company property. He 
quoted as saying that if the police “don’t observe our reg 
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wlations concerning jurisdiction, as well as others, it will 
be just cause for revocation of their commissions.” Many, 
however, who would have been satisfied with the Mus- 
manno bill now stand for an attack on the constitutionality 
of the Mansfield law and for outright abolition of the 
Coal and Iron Police system. Section 3 of Article XVI of 
the Constitution reads: “And the exercise of the police 
power of the state shall never be abridged or so construed 
to permit corporations to conduct their business in such 
manner as to infringe the equal rights of individuals or 
the general well-being of the state.” It is suggested that 
wider this provision there is a basis for declaring the 
Mansfield law unconstitutional. 


The Textile Strikes in the South 


The recent widespread strikes in North and South 
Carolina and Tennessee have attracted the attention of the 
entire nation. 

There have been about fourteen strikes in all in the 
three states. In addition, a number of threatened strikes 
have been settled by meeting the workers’ demands. The 
Carolina walkouts began the first week in April. Most of 
the strikes in the cotton mills have been in protest over 
the “stretch out” system of increasing the number of 
looms per weaver and other “efficiency” readjustments. 
Only three of the strikes, those at Gastonia, Pineville, and 
Lexington, North Carolina, have been at the instigation or 
under the direction of the National Textile Workers 
Union (Communist). Nine walkouts occurred in South 
Carolina, four in North Carolina and one in Tennessee. 
The strike of rayon workers at Elizabethton, Tennessee, 
isunder the United Textile Workers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It was here that Hoffman 
and McGrady, A. F. of L. organizers, were kidnapped by 
| agroup of business men. The unrest even at Elizabethton 
t ths teported to have arisen before the national organizers 
vere called in by the local workers. The plants at Elizabeth- 
ton are rayon mills. All others affected have been cotton 
mills. The other strikes were entirely spontaneous, without 
ay union connection whatever. 

A total of about 5,000 workers have been out in North 
Carolina and South Carolina and about the same number 
a Elizabethton, Tennessee. 

The workers in the cotton mills have resented (1) ‘“min- 
tte men” with stop watches, claiming that standards set 
ae not fair because of variation in weather conditions, 
tte.; (2) the fact that some skilled men have been thrown 
out of work by the readjustments, some old weavers hav- 


gisk- f ing been put on cleaning jobs at low pay; (3) a general 
ar of § lowering of wages during the last few years; (4) failure 
re re § 0 consult the workers in efficiency changes, which, they 

The § ‘ontend, have resulted in over-burdening them, and in 


wme cases giving them less pay for harder work. 


It appears that other factors entering into the situation 
ciples § we: (1) the usual objections to changes, perhaps accentu- 
mani ff ed in the case of these Southern workers, whose rhythm 
co the Ms been adjusted to long hours; (2) installation in some 
an the § tills of modern machinery—automatic spoolers and warp- 
rathet  's which detect weak yarn in the spooling process, thus 
| and tdivering better yarn which breaks less often on the 
public § "oms, making less work for weavers, so that weavers can 


tasonably operate a larger number of looms; (3) the 
ged increase in some mills in the number of looms 
without installing the automatic spoolers and warpers ; 
4) the “specialization” process, which relieves weavers of 
“aning machines and the care of bobbins, without such 
‘survey of the job and such adjustments in rates of pay 
“would make this “specialization” a reasonable and sound 
ency measure. 
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The reason for the coincidence of so many strikes seems 
to be that “efficiency” men began work in many mills at 
approximately the same time and thus the revolt of the 
workers developed in the various plants simultaneously. 
There has apparently been no other connection between the 
strikes at various points except perhaps what might result 
from “contagion” due to newspaper accounts of other 
walkouts. 

The usual demand of the strikers in the cotton mills has 
been the abolition of what they call the “stretch out” sys- 
tem; i.e., the multiplication of looms and other efficiency 
readjustments. Occasionally a wage demand has been made. 
The demands have in some cases been couched in unusual 
language for strikers. The slogan used in some plants has 
been a “plea for mercy.” 

The strikes fall under three distinct heads: those con- 
ducted by the (radical) National Textile Workers 
Union ; those occurring without any union leadership ; and 
the Elizabethton strike conducted by the United Textile 
Workers (A. F. of L.). In a strike meeting at Gastonia, 
North Carolina, attended by a representative of the Fed- 
eral Council, the National Textile Workers’ speaker de- 
voted about half his time to condemning the United 
Textile Workers. The rest of the time was devoted to 
encouraging the strikers and promising more food and 
relief when funds should arrive from New York. “Law 
and order” were stressed. No mention was made of com- 
munist doctrine at the meeting. 

The policing of the strike zone at Gastonia up to the time 
of the visit of our representative had been carried on with 
evident self-control by local militia. The absence of the 
“foreign element” among the strikers, and the fact that 
strikers (with the exception of a few union organizers) 
and the citizens and militia are “all of one blood” seemed 
to reduce the antipathy and friction to which we are ac- 
customed in strikes in many parts of the country. This 
record of law and order has been seriously marred, how- 
ever, at Gastonia by the action of a group of about 50 
unknown men who recently wrecked the headquarters of 
the National Textile Workers. 

A feature which is perhaps unique in strike annals was 
discovered at Greenville, South Carolina, where a com- 
plete shut-down followed a walkout of the 1,200 employes. 
There was not a vestige of union influence or organization. 
The strikers have a “main committee” to negotiate with 
the owners and a relief committee which is efficiently dis- 
tributing food to strikers’ families. Spontaneous assistance 
has come from nearby mills where the “hands,” as they 
call themselves, who recently walked out and won their 
demands, have collected hundreds of dollars for relief 
work. They send a committee down daily with flour and 
food supplies. The strikers’ committee at Greenville was 
itself patrolling the mill village and guarding mill prop- 
erty. They said they were determined that there should be 
no trouble. Bootleggers have been run off the property, 
the strikers maintaining patrols on the streets all night 
for this purpose. There appeared to be friendly feeling 
for the boss who, they said, was a “fine feller.” There was 
also a most impressive determination on the part of the 
strikers to stand for their “rights.” They demand the 
return to work standards prevailing prior to the last 
“stretch out.” The management, while refusing to accede 
to this demand and unwilling to be interviewed, was evi- 
dently friendly to the workers. No evictions from houses 
had taken place and it was reported that credits at the 
company store had not been called. The press commented 
generally upon the friendly spirit which prevailed and 
expressed a hope that this condition might continue. The 
investigating committee appointed by the legislature of 
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South Carolina reported to the Governor that the strike 
had been caused by the mill owners “putting more work 
on their employes than they can do.” 

The Tennessee situation presents a startling contrast to 
that above described, due largely to the act of certain 
prominent citizens of Elizabethton who apparently con- 
stituted themselves a committee for the purpose of ridding 
the town of the representatives of the United Textile 
Workers and the A. F. of L. who had been in charge of the 
strike. It appears that the union men, McGrady and Hoff- 
man, were awakened in the middle of the night, taken 
across state lines, and told never to return on pain of being 
shot on sight. An attempt was also made to kidnap a local 
resident, an elder in the Presbyterian church, who was an 
official in the local union. The kidnapping was prevented 
by the sister of the intended victim, who ran out with a 
shotgun. The gun was discharged, the windshield of the 
kidnappers’ car was shattered and the men drove off. 

McGrady and Hoffman came back to town between rows 
of rifles carried by these mountaineer strikers. The sheriff 
and the Governor of the State have given every assurance 
of protection and of prosecution of those guilty of the 
abduction. Some arrests have already been made. Mean- 
while, union officials have personal bodyguards, and guns 
and munitions are ready at hand night and day to prevent 
any further attack by the business men of the town who 
are considered to have been responsible for the abduction. 

Although the strike was settled prior to the spiriting 
away of the leaders, discontent has continued, the workers 
claiming violation on the part of the American Glanztoff 
Company of the three terms of the agreement, which were: 
(1) no discrimination against union members; (2) with- 
drawals of injunctions; (3) certain increases in wages. 
On April 15, the 5,000 workers walked out again without 
waiting for union orders. Vice-President Kelly and Albert 
Hoffman are now in charge of the strike, which has the 
full endorsement of the American Federation of Labor. 

There is general comment in the South to the effect that 
the strikes are almost entirely in Northern-owned mills. A 
prominent business man in Greenville said during an inter- 
view that the “mill managements have been stupid in put- 
ting in efficiency systems so fast and asking too much. 
Northern owners don’t understand these people who are 
as good as anybody else, fine families, all Americans, who 
cannot be driven like foreign labor. If pushed too hard, 
they will fight—in fact they will shoot you.” “Our cham- 
bers of commerce,” said some mill hands, “have done a lot 
of harm inviting mills to the South on the promise of 
cheap labor.” The American Federation of Labor Weekly 
News Service quotes an editorial from Brevard News 
(N. C.) as follows: 

“The textile industry, because of the fool things done 
by owners, makes fertile field for the spread of commu- 
nistic propaganda. 

“Then we, as a section, have advertised and exploited 
‘cheap labor’ as the clinching argument in getting Northern 
capital in the South and inducing Northern mill owners 
to move here. Now the very manufacturers who came 
from the North because of our foolish advertising of cheap 
labor and long hours are having the most trouble in their 
plants.” 

The editorial quoted asserts that workers will have some 
form of organization, that they will either be united under 
the A. F. of L. or with Moscow, arfd that the public, the 
press and the mill owners, themselves, ought to encourage 
organization along legitimate lines. 


“The cotton mill owner,” the editorial continues, “‘is not 
as almighty powerful as he used to be and the cotton mill 
worker is not as illiterate as he used to be. The public has 
also changed on these questions, and even the press, once 
the cotton mill owners’ greatest ally, now makes an effort 
to tell the facts about conditions and writes editorials that 
a few years ago would be considered ‘labor propaganda,’” 

Efforts were made by a representative of the Federal 
Council to reach the managements of the mills in the cen- 
ters visited. One official refused. Another could not be lo- 
cated. An interview was obtained in one center witha 
cotton mill owner whose mills were not affected by the 
strike, and who was representative of the progressive ele. 
ment in Southern mill management. He explained that he 
would like to see wages greatly increased and night work 
done away with entirely, but that economic difficulties were 
involved, including the danger of throwing a large num. 
ber of people out of work. He explained also the severe 
competition between cotton, rayon and silk which has re. 
sulted in severe depreciation of the value of cotton mill 
stocks in the past seven years, and in the inability of many 
mills to operate at a profit. . 

Contacts with the clergy in the centers visited revealed 
some ministers who were thinking in terms of the re 
ligious significance of industrial relations and the effect 
of wages and working conditions on human lives. Some 
were found to be maintaining fruitful contacts with mant- 
facturers among their membership. One minister preached 
on the church and industrial disputes on the Sunday after 
a strike broke out, suggesting the Christian principles that 
should be the basis of settlement. One ministers’ associa 
tion rejected a resolution proposing an offer of mediation. | 
There was strong opposition from ministers who believed 
that such matters are not the business of the church; 
that ministers should preach the “gospel” only. On the 
other hand one minister opposed the resolution because its 
preamble implied a rebuke to the strikers for stopping 
work. Mill hands stated that mill village ministers “couldn't 
open their mouths” since “their salaries are paid in par 
by the company, they live in a company house and the 
company pays half of the expense of building the church 
as well as giving the land.” It was evident that many mit 
isters interviewed had not as yet done any thinking on the 
meaning of Christianity as applied to the problems of chil 
labor, night work for women, long hours and low wages 

While in some mill villages the proportion of church a 
tendance is low, the people are generally very religiow 
An interesting incident occurred in a strike meeting # 
Elizabethton, when the 3,000 strikers joined in  silet 
prayer for a fellow striker who was critically ill. 

A number of the strikes in the Carolinas have bee 
settled, the strikers winning their demands at least for a 
abatement of the “stretch out.” In a number of cases? 
permanent grievance committee of the workers has beet 
set up by agreement with the management. In Gastonia tht 
Loray Mills are reported to be running with practically’ 
full force, although the National Textile Workers Unionis 
still holding out. 

Students of industrial relations are watching the deve 
opments with interest to discover whether this demonsttt 
tion on the part of Southern workers will have the effect 
slowing down the migration of mills to the South in th 
hope of securing “Anglo-Saxon labor which is opposed! 
strikes and labor agitators.” There is undoubtedly a groW 
ing sentiment among Southern mill owners in favor 4 


better working conditions, especially the elimination 
night work. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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